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Yes, you son! 

For, when you take over your 
dad’s farm you’ll be a member of a 
profession that gives more, and gets 
more out of life than any other 
on earth! 

Fertilizers, many of them 
compounded with potash, have 
made American farms the rich 
producers that they are. And potash 
is not only a vital soil nutrient but 

a crop strengthener—helping to 
resist disease and drought. 
Sunshine State Potash is proud 
of its contribution to your future. 
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If we 
could 
package 
Bemis 
Multiwall 
Service= 


e "5 
a = 


Bemis’ 6 strategically 
located Multiwall Plants 
enable us to give quick 
service to all parts of 
the country ... to meet 
peak-season demands. 
Bemis Packaging Spe- 
cialists help work out 
your packaging prob- 
lems right in your own 
plant. Often they can 
improve packing line 
operations, speed up 
production, and lower 
costs. You get all this 
neatly wrapped up in one 
complete money-saving 
package when you 
choose Bemis Multiwall 
Paper Shipping Sacks. 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT USES TEXTILE BAGS! 


The long useful life of burlap and cotton bags multiplies your sales messages. 
SOLD for reuse; CONVERTED into other farm and factory containers, MADE 
into useful household articles—they still talk about your brand. 
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This new 1945 Model 
Bag Printer will print 
any size or type of 
bag made of paper, 
burlap, cotton or paper- 
lined material. It is 
built in one, two and 


three colors. 





The highest type of 
printing can be done 
with this machine at 
the lowest possible cost. 
It will also do an ex- 
cellent job of printing 
on used bags. 


We are in a position to 
make prompt delivery 
on ‘printing plates also 
printing inks for the 


Fertilizer industry. 
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18th and Main Streets 
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Louisville, Ky. MANUFACTURED IN TWO AND THREE COLORS 
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Virginia Fertilizer Experiments 


In the annual report of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, 
Virginia, covering the year ending June 30, 
1946, progress reports are made on a number 
of fertilizer experiments being carried on 
at that Station. The following are excerpts 
from this report. 


Give-Orchard Grass Nitrogen 
G. D. Jones and T. J. Smith 


Orchardgrass experimentation in the adapted 
sections of Virginia showed that as more 
fertilizer is applied, seed yields increase 
proportionately. Not only did the yield show 
marked increase, but the quality improved. 
And it was also found that the seed produced 
from plots receiving a nitrogen equivalent 
to 300 pounds nitrate of soda contained less 
wild onion than the plots not getting nitrogen. 


Facts on How To Fertilize Corn 


H. L. Dunton, M. H. McVickar, and Field 
Station A gronomists 


This research was first started in the spring 
of 1945, under the direction of T. B. Hut- 
cheson who was then head of the agronomy 
department. Different amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash were applied to 
corn in the following way: (1) in the row at 
seeding time; (2) broadcast and plowed under; 
(3) placed on the bottom of the plow furrow 


and (4) applied as a side dressing when the 
corn was 18 inches high. 


When small amounts of fertilizer were 
used, the row application proved to be the 
most economical. The one year’s data show 
profitable returns when large amounts of 
fertilizer are used. Best results were obtained 
from large quantities by placing the fertilizer 
either in the bottom of the furrow or by 
broadcasting on the land beforefplowing. 


Top Dressing of Alfalfa 
H. L. Dunton and Field Station Agronomists 


Varying applications of fertilizer in respect 
to formula and amounts are applied to alfalfa 
at the Blacksburg Station as well as several 
of the outlying field stations. Annual treat- 
ments involved are: (1) 800 lbs. 0-12-12, no 
boron; (2) 800 Ibs. 0-12-6 with 10 lbs. of 
borax per acre added; (3) no fertilizer, 10 
Ibs. borax; (4) 400 Ibs. 2-12-12, 10 Ibs. borax; 
(5) 400 Ibs. 0-12-12, 10 lbs. borax; (6) 400 
lbs. 0-6-12, 10 Ibs. borax; (7) 400 Ibs. 0-12-6, 
10 lbs. borax; (8) 800 Ibs. 2-12-12, 10 Ibs. 
borax and (9) 800 Ibs. 0-12-6, 10 Ibs. borax. 


The fertilizer applications are applied as 
an annual top dressing in late winter or 
early spring before active growth starts. 
Yields to date indicate a significant increase 
for the 800-pound treatment over the 400- 
pound treatment. Also, on a Berk’s silt 
loam at the Shenandoah Valley Field Station, 
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2-12-12 proved slightly more successful in 
yield value. 

Station bulletin 393 entitled ‘ Alfalfa Pro- 
duction in Virginia’ comments on the cultural 
practices deemed best for this crop. 


Long Time Fertilization Rotation Still Going 
Strong 


S. S. Obenshain, M. H. McVickar and H. L. 
Dunton 


This set of trials, established back in the 
dim past, 1909, by T. B. Hutcheson is the 
oldest research project in the Experiment 
Station, and the original plan is in operation 
today with a few modifications. The ex- 
periment involves a four-year rotation with 
corn, wheat, and first and second year hay 
crops on Dunmore silt loam, one of the better 
upland soils of the State. Data from these 
plots have served as a basis for many fertilizer 
recommendations. 

As set up early in the 1900’s, thirteen ferti- 
lizer treatments were put down with a check 
plot adjacent to each treatment area. In 
1942, the treated sections were subdivided 
into three parts. Part I continues to receive 
the original treatment, part 2 was marked 
for a residual study and has received no 
fertilizer since 1941. Part 3 was devoted to 
a “build back” study and has received ferti- 
lizer since 1942 in such ratios and amounts 
as to balance the former application. 

Crop yields on the original treatment 
section remain fairly constant, but on several 
plots in the residual section the yields are 
declining slowly, however on plot 3, or build 
back, the crops have produced more favorably. 
For example, 27.6 bushels of corn were har- 
vested on the plot which has received only 
40 pounds of nitrogen per acre per year since 
1909, while in contrast 72.7 bushels of corn 
were obtained from the area that received 
the identical treatment through 1941 but 
since that date had received an annual applica- 
tion of 70 pounds of P20; and a 100 pounds of 
KO. These are 1942-45 averages. 


Continuous Cropping on Old Rotation 


Closely allied to the previous story, and 
conducted by the same operators is the con- 
tinuous corn, wheat and hay plots. First set 
up in 1909, each crop receives the following 
treatment: (1) no fertilizer, (2) 16 tons of 
barnyard manure every fourth year and 219 
pounds of raw rock phosphate annually. 
Yields, under the 1909-45 averages, are: corn, 
no fertilizer, 16 bushels to the acre. Plots 


treated with manure and phosphate gave 
34.8 bushels of corn. Wheat under (1) 
yielded 8.6 bushels per acre and under (2) 
16.7 bushels per acre. 

Continuous hay cropping under (1) 2273 
pounds per acre and (2) 4320 per acre. 


Peanut Fertilizer Placement 
E. T. Batten and G. A. Cummings* 


Peanut seed is extremely susceptible to 
fertilizer scald, this condition caused by the 
chemical being placed too close to the planted 
seed. And too, growers have known that poor 
stands often result from fertilizer applications 
at planting time. Thus, in 1939, a series of 
experiments were initiated to find out just 
where fertilizer should be applied in relation 
to seed location in the ground. 

Inasmuch as most fertilizers used on 
peanuts are high in potash, two different 
kinds of fertilizers were written into the 
experiment, one in which the potash was 
derived from 14 per cent kainit and the other 
with potash supplied by 50 per cent muriate. 
Fertilizer was put down in bands varying 
both vertically and horizontally in relation- 
ship to seed location. These placements were 
compared with grower methods used locally. 

During an interim of five years, germina- 
tion was stable if the fertilizer was applied 
in bands as far as two inches to the side of 
the seed, regardless of the source of the potash. 
If the chemical was closer than this distance, 
or placed directly under the seed, germination 
was cut down in the case of kainit, the high 
salt index fertilizer. Germination was little 
affected when the potash used was derived 
from concentrated salts, or the 50 per cent 
muriate. 


Good Fertilization and Tobacco Spaced Right 
Makes Money 


FE. M. Matthews 


Tobacco receiving 1200 pounds of 3-9-6, 
thoroughly mixed in the furrow row before 
listing and side dressing with 100 lbs. 8-0-16 
twenty days after planting, produced a crop 
worth $730.00 to the acre. All plots received 
21% pounds of borax per acre and the plants 
were spaced 20 inches apart in four-foot rows. 
Contrasted with above treatment, tobacco 
received 900 Ibs. 3-9-6 fertilizer, not mixed 
with soil listing, and no side dressing, sold 
for only $563.00 per acre. Here plants were 
spaced 24 inches apart in four-foot rows. 





*Senior Agricultural Engineer, Beltsville, Md. 
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Boron Boosts Tobacco Yields at Chatham 


Experiments conducted at the Bright 
Tobacco Station by E. M. Matthews and M. 
H. McVickar point out pretty well that small 
applications of borax, ‘mixed in with the 
regular fertilizer applications, increase the 
acre yield and the acre value of bright 
tobacco. Mammoth Yellow was the test 
variety used until 1944, and Yellow Special, 
a newer variety developed at the Bright 
Tobacco Station, was grown in 1944 and 1945. 
Each treatment occupied the same plot 
locations in the field for the four-year period. 

Evidence gained from Table 1 points clearly 
that over the four-year period, the addition of 
borax at the rate of 214 pounds per acre has 
been a profitable practice. At the bottom of 
the table the 1942-45 average results for 
yield and acre value are given for all plots 
not receiving borax and for all plots receiving 
borax. 

The no-borax-treated plots yielded an 
average of 1,186 pounds of tobacco per acre, 
as compared to 1,247 pounds from the treated 
plots. This 61 pounds per acre figures up to a 
5.14 per cent increase in favor of borax. 
Tobacco from the treated plots sold for 
an average of $577, while the no-borax areas 
returned only $550, thus getting $27 for the 
application of 2144 pounds of borax. 


When following this recommendation, care 
must be used not to exceed the 244 pounds 
per acre application, and furthermore, the 
borax must be mixed thoroughly with the 
fertilizer being applied. Should the borax 
be omitted before planting, it may be mixed 
with a side-dressing fertilizer and applied 
approximately 20 days after the plants are 
set. 


Particle Size of Fused Rock Phosphate 
John D, Pendleton 


This series of tests, started in 1943 and 
continuing through 1946, show that 80- 
mesh fused tricalcium phosphate and 40- 
mesh fused tricalcium phosphate produced 
yields and profits comparable to triple super- 
phosphate. The field work was conducted at . 
Blacksburg and at the Birght Tobacco Field 
Station at Chatham. 


Time and Rate of Ammonium Nitrate 
John D. Pendleton 


Blacksburg and three outlying stations were 
the scenes of the effects of varying the time 
and rate of application of ammonium nitrate 
to field crops. At the present, it appears that 
25 pounds of nitrogen as NH,NO; applied at 


(Continued on page 30) 


TABLE I. 


THE EFFECT OF BORAX ON THE QUALITY OF BRIGHT TOBACCO APPLIED AT PLANTING TIME, 
CHATHAM, 1942-45 INCLUSIVE 





Acre yields 


Acre value 





Average Average 
1942- 1942- 
1945 1942 1943 1944 1945 1945 





Treatment 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Lbs. Lb:. Lbs. Lbs. 
900 Ws. 3-105 o o.6.5sis:8s8 1,058 1,304 1,107 1,128 
900 Ibs. 3-10-3 plus 
234 ibs; borax....... 1,096 C372 1,163 1,174 
900 Ibs. 3-10-10........ 1,034 1,389 1,204 1,245 
900 Ibs. 3-10-10 plus 
2% Ibs. borax...... 1222 1,413 15237 1,240 
900 Ibs... 3-6-6. .........5... 1,112 1277 1.110 . ,137 
900 Ibs. 3-6-6 plus 
21% Ibs. borax....... 1,140 1,230 1,240 1,179 
900 Ibs. 3-12-6......... 1,148 1,290 1,186 1,249 


900 Ibs. 3-12-6 plus 


Lbs. Dols. Dols. Dols. ‘Dols. Dols. 
1,149 473.00 613.00 496.00 545.00 532.00 


1,201 491.00 648.00 530.CO 568.00 559.00 
1,218 468.00 645.00 550.00 580.00 561.00 


1,278 532.00 659.00 565.00 605.00 590.00 
1,159 489.00 592.00 505.00 552.00 534.00 


1,197 504.00 577.00 561.00 569.00 553.00 
1,218 499.00 653.00 538.00 605.00 574.00 








236 ibs, DOTAX.. +... + 1,204 1,478 1,273 1,307 1,315 526.00 683.00 579.00 631.00 605.00 
Average of all plots receiving no borax................0005 1,186 roe ye Pe wsoe, ‘SSOUCO 
Average of all plots receiving borax..............eceeeees 1,247 Sites Bry jidhe sae ) SOT 
Average of all plots, except 3-6-6 treatment, receiving no 

5 Ss geet sn An ce eects Rane keke, RR oot a 1,195 ee ae eas .... 556.00 


585.00 
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Potash Allocation Ended 


The Civilian Production Administration 
ended allocation of potash on February 17th 
by revocation of schedule 120 to conservation 
Order M-300. 

This action will not affect allocations 
already made for the period ending March 31, 
1947, CPA said, since all users now have 
contracts with producers for their potash 
quotas for the current fertilizer period. 

Although there has been no improvement 
in the potash supply situation in recent 
months, allocation was ended in keeping 
with the general policy of removing controls 
and in accordance with a recommendation 
_ the Department of Agriculture, CPA 
said. 

Mixers of fertilizers have requested 66 
per cent more potash than is available. 
Producers estimate that 118,900 tons of 
potash, basis K2O, will be available in the 
“spot” potash period, April-May, 1946. 

Potash was first allocated in April-May, 
1943. The original allocation order was re- 
voked September 30, 1945. Schedule 120 
was put in effect June 1, 1946. 


French Potash Imports Resumed 


After being cut off since 1941, imports of 
French potash into the United States will 
be resumed in time to boost the short domes- 
tic supply during the so-called ‘‘spot”’ ferti- 
lizer period in the spring, the Civilian 
Production Administration was informed on 
February 13th by the French Supply Council. 

The schedule sent to CPA by the French 
agency calls for shipment of 5,500 short 
tons of potash, basis potassium oxide, in 
March, 5,500 tons in April and 5,000 short 
tons in May. 

CPA asked the French Government to 
expedite deliveries against its international 
commitment, made through the International 
Emergency Food Council, when it became 
apparent that the United States domestic 
supply of agricultural potash for April-May, 
1947, would be 25 per cent below what was 
available in the same months last year. 

Before the war enough potash customarily 
was shipped from France and Germany to 
the United States to meet approximately 50 
per cent of domestic requirements for ferti- 
lizer. Although domestic potash production 
has more than doubled since imports from 
Europe were cut off in the 1940-1941 ferti- 
lizer year, it has not reached the level to 


which demand has skyrocketed since the 
beginning of the war, CPA said. 

Sales of the imported French potash will 
be made through the French Potash & Import 
Company, Inc., 51 East 42nd St., New York. 


German Potash Expected This 
Season 


The Government hopes to arrange for 
delivery by the end of May of about 25,000 
tons of potash, K2O, available for export to 
the United States from the Soviet zone of 
Germany. 

Negotiations for financing the purchase of 
this tonnage are in progress and the outlook 
is favorable for their successful conclusion 
soon, a Department of Agriculture spokesman 
said. 

Delivery of the German potash would 
augment estimated domestic productions of 
118,900 tons and promised deliveries from 
France of 16,000 short tons, at present the 
only supplies available to meet the unusually 
high agricultural needs in spot period of 
April and May. 


ee 


Smith Agricultural Chemical Adds 
to Board 


At the annual meeting of the Smith Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
the Board of Directors was increased from 
seven to nine by the addition of Lowry 
Sweney, president of Sweney, Cartwright 
and Company, and of Marshall Abbott 
Smich, son of the late H. Albert Smith, 
former president of the company. 

The officers of the company were re-elected 
as follows: 

John E. Powell, President; Nelson T. 
White, First Vice-President and Director of 
Sales; Howard F. Kimble, Vice-President and 
Branch Manager of Indianapolis Plant; Dick 
Miles, Vice-President and Branch Manager 
of Holland, Michigan Plant; Clement S. 
Schmelzer, Treasurer; Carl E. Veth, Secre- 
tary; Joseph W. Sheeran, Assistant Treasurer 
and Auditor; Frank H. Nicklaus, Sssistant 
Secretary; Elmer C. Barsch, Branch Manager 
of Saginaw, Michigan Plant; Giles Simonis, 
Plant Manager, Carey, Ohio. 

The new director, Marshall Abbott Smith, 
has recently returned to civilian life after 
serving four years in the Armed Forces in 
Europe. On January 11th he married Miss 
Murial Pearl Landers, of Abertillery, Mon- 
mouthshire, England. 
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New ) Bemis Vice-President 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company, St. Louis, 
February 7, 1947, R. D. McAusland, Seattle, 
was elected a Vice-President of the Company. 

Mr. McdAusland started his career with 
Bemis in 1900, becoming Manager of their 
Seattle plant in 1913. Since 1936 he has 
been a Director of the organization and was 
appointed Pacific Coast General Manager 
in 1941, 

As in the past, Mr. McAusland will main- 
tain headquarters at Seattle and guide Bemis 
West Coast operations from that point. 


Delaware Tomato Fertilizer 


The Delaware Agricultural Experiment 
Station has found that broadcasting and plow- 
ing down 1,200 pounds to the acre of 5-10-10 
fertilizer before setting out tomato plants, 
instead of the usual practice of broadcasting 
fertilizer on top of the ground increased 
yields by about one ton to the acre. 

The Station has also found closer spacing 
of tomato plants boosted yields. Growers 
who have tried the two practices find that 
they work for them too. 


—— 


Union Special Adds to Factory 


Union Special Machine Company, manu- 
facturer of specially designed industrial sew- 
ing machines, has recently announced the 
completion of a construction project which 
adds three new upper floors to its factory 
in Chicago. 

Already in full use, the new addition was 
made with several views in mind—to facili- 
tate the production of urgently needed ma- 
chines and parts, to provide better working 
conditions for employes, and to take care 
of future business expansion. 

Before the addition was started, the com- 
pany employed a firm of industrial engineers 
to make a complete survey of manufacturing 
methods and specifically to make recom- 
mendatigns on the flow of materials through 
the plant, as well as on the purchase of the 
latest type of manufacturing machinery 
available. As a result of this engineering 
survey, the company has made many changes 
in its manufacturing methods and has made 
a large investment in additional high-speed, 
precision machinery. 

One of the most radical and important 
changes was made in the manufacture of 





standard sewing machine adjusting parts. 
The manufacture of these parts has been 
removed from the regular production channels 
and has been consolidated on one floor in 
special engineering line production units, 
which permits the processing of finished parts 
in a continuous flow and thus facilitates 
delivery. 


December Superphosphate 


Normal superphosphate production in Dec- 
ember was the highest on record during the 
past four years, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Census. Although stocks at the end of 
December showed a 10 per cent increase over 
those of the previous month, they were at 
the lowest level for any December during the 
past four years. Total supply increased 6 
per cent in December compared with the 
previous month. Disposition showed a 5 
per cent increase over November, but pro- 
duction again exceeded disposition. 

Total supply of concentrated superphos- 
phate continued to increase in December and 
was at the highest level for any month since 
January 1943. Production showed a seasonal 
decline but was 20 per cent above that of 
December 1945. Total disposition increased 
23 per cent over the previous month and 
exceeded production by 1,454 tons. Stocks 
on hand at the end of the month were slightly 
below those on hand at the end of November 
but were 68 per cent above December, 1945. 

Total supply of wet-base goods increased 
for the sixth consecutive month but was 
slightly below that of a year ago. Total 
disposition showed a 11 per cent decrease 
compared to November, but was six times 
the disposition for the same month last year. 
Production increased 8 per cent and stocks 
at the end of the month increased 15 per 
cent above that of last month 


Con- 





Normal centrated Base Goods 
18% APA 45% APA 18% APA 
Tons Tons Tons 
Production 
SS ae 709,122 28,134 3,818 
Nov., 1946...... 668,309 31,633 3,548 
pb0s9 1988 55. 00:0: 593,594 23,484 4,121 
Shipments and Used 
in emeers Plants 
Dec., 1946....... 664,252 29,588 2,047 
Nov., 1946.05.05 632,954 23,989 2,303 
Dec: 1985s wc siss 594,566 24,530 318 
Stocks on Hand 
Dec., 31, 1946.... 646,279 54,713 13,616 
Nov. 30, 1946.... 584,094 56,167 11,845 
Dec. 31, 1945.... 808, 027 32,556 15; 377 
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Senator ButlerFinds House Ferti- 
lizer Report Adequate 


Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska, who 
on February 3rd introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 78 calling for an investigation to deter- 
mine the causes of the fertilizer shortage, on 
February 17th endorsed the conclusions and 
recommendations of the House Agriculture 
Sub-committee on Fertilizer which he des- 
cribed as having done ‘“‘a very thorough job 
of analyzing the problem.” 

Reaction of Senator Butler to the House 
report led Clifton A. Woodrum, president of 
the American Plant Food Council, to conclude 
that the proposed Senate investigation will 
not be “‘pushed”’ at this time, although the 
resolution still is before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

“I hope every member of the Senate will 
find the opportunity to read the short report 
by the Sub-committee on Fertilizer of the 
House Agriculture Committee entitled ‘1947 
Fertilizer Supplies,’ issued February 10th,” 
Senator Butler told the Senate in session. 
“I believe this report should be required 
reading for everyone interested in helping 
to meet the critical shortage in fertilizer so 
desperately needed by our farmers. It is 
evident that the House Committee has done 
a very thorough job of analyzing the prob- 
lem, and I want to associate myself with the 
conclusions and recommendations of that 
report.” 

The House Sub-committee, headed by 
Representative Anton Johnson of Illinois, 
issued its report following an all-day hearing 
on January 3ist at which members of the 
Council, transportation authorities and Gov- 
ernment experts testified. 

Although the findings of the House Sub- 
committee were not available for general 
distribution until a week after the Senate 
resolution had been introduced, meanwhile 
the staff of the Council conferred with Senator 
Butler in connection with his proposed in- 
vestigation and furnished him with all avail- 
able material concerning the current fertilizer 
outlook together with detailed statements on 
the testimony offered during the House 
investigation. é 

“We are not unmindful of the increasing 
concern over the fertilizer supply situation 
as expressed in numbers of letters from 
farmers to their Senators and Representa- 
tives,” Mr. Woodrum said. ‘Consequently, 
we are taking every advantage of opportuni- 
ties to cooperate in furnishing factual in- 
formation that will be useful in better 
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acquainting farmers and others with the 
difficulties faced by industry in the new ex- 
perience of having a demand for fertilizer 
in excess of supplies.” 


North Now General Manager of 
Union Special 


Friends of William S. North, Union Special 
Machine Company, Chicago, Illinois, will be 
interested to learn that he has recently been 
made Assistant General Manager of the 
company in addition to his duties as Vice- 
President. 

Mr. North has been active in the company 
for the past eleven years, both in Chicago 
and in the field. After serving in various 
departments of the factory and engineering 
department, he represented the engineering 
department in the Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston territories. During the war and 
up until the present time, he served as Per- 
sonnel Director of the Company in Chicago. 
In 1944, Mr. North was made a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the company by action of the Board 
of Directors, and at the same time assumed 
certain duties in connection with the Sales 
Department and general administrative work 





@bituaries | 





Bayless W. Haynes 


The fertilizer industry has lost one of its 
leading executives in the death on January 
25th of Bayless W. Haynes, president of 
Wilson and Toomer Fertilizer Company, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Mr. Haynes was an officer of the Company 
for more than 35 years, serving as Assistant 
Treasurer, later as Vice-President, and finally 
as President. He always took an active 
interest in industry affairs and served as 
president of the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion in 1931-1932. 

At the time of his death, he was a director 
of the American Plant Food Council, and the 
following resolution was passed at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors of that 
organization : 

“Whereas the members of the Board have 
heard with deepest regret of the death of 
their colleague Bayless W. Haynes, President 
of Wilson and Toomer, and 

““Whereas Mr. Haynes was a _ personal 
friend of all of the members of this Board 
and highly regarded for his charming person- 


ality, his fine character and his business 
judgment and generous response to demands 
for his aid in the solution of problems of 
our industry, and 

‘Whereas his death deprives us of his wise 
counsel, his efficient and valuable support 
and his good fellowship, 

‘Therefore be it resolved: that the Board 
expresses its sincere sympathy to the mem- 
bers of his family and his business associates, 
and 

“Be it further resolved: that copies of this 
resolution be spread on the minutes of the 
Board and sent to Mrs. Haynes and the 
associates of her late husband in his business 
enterprise.” 


Robert W. McClellan 


Robert W. McClellan, special assistant to 
the general manager of the Du Pont Company’s 
Ammonia Department, died at his home in 
Wilmington on February 11th. He had been ill 
since early in July when he was stricken by a 
heart attack while on a hunting trip in Canada. 

Mr. McClellan, who began his career with 
the Du Pont Company in 1900 as a stenog- 
rapher, was born in Rossville, Pa., on Jan- 
uary 25, 1883. On October 15, 1900, he 
joined the Repauno Chemical Company, 
now a part of the Du Pont Company. Suc- 
cessively, he became chief stenographer, file 
clerk, and cost clerk, and, in 1904, he went to 
Joplin, Mo., as chief clerk and cashier of the 
Joplin Powder Company, now also a part 
of the Du Pont organization. After a year 
in Joplin, he became secretary and clerk for 
W. B. Lewis of the High Explosives Depart- 
ment of Du Pont, first in New York, then 
in Wilmington. 

In 1915, he became assistant manager of 
the works supplies section of the High Ex- 
plosives Operating Department and, in 1919, 
was made manager. In April, 1920, he became 
assistant director of the Service Department, 
and, a year later, returned to the Explosives 
Department as director of the control divi- 
sion. On March 13, 1929, he was transferred 
to the American Glycerin Company, as vice- 
president and general manager, becoming 
president and general manager on September 
23, 1929. 

He became director of sales for the Am- 
monia Department of Du Pont on June 1, 
1930. He was named special assistant to 
the general manager on May 18, 1944. 

Mr. McClellan is survived by his wife and 
one daughter, Mrs. James T. Challenger, Jr., 
of Wilmington. 
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January Tag Sales Increase 


Fertilizer tag sales in 16 states in January, 
based on reports of State control officials to 
The National Fertilizer Association, were 
equivalent to 1,435,000 tons. This represented 
an increase of 7 per cent over the equivalent 
tonnage for January 1946 and was the largest 
tonnage on record for any January. Tag 
sales, in equivalent tons, for the Southern 
States were 10 per cent greater than for the 
previous January while sales in the Mid- 
western States were 7 per cent less than for 
a year ago. January sales for 10 States in- 
creased while sales in the remaining 6 States 
decreased. 

Tax tag sales for the July-January period, 
the first 7 months of the current fiscal year, 
were 27 per cent greater than for the similar 


period of the past fiscal year. For the July- 
January period, sales in 1946-47 totaled 
4,771,000 equivalent tons as compared with 
3,771,000 equivalent tons in 1945-46 and 
3,428,000 equivalent tons in 1944-45. 


For July—January, sales in the 11 Southern 
States in the 1946-47 fiscal year increased 
27 per cent over 1945—46 and 35 per cent over 
1945-45. Each of the 11 States reported 
increases over the corresponding 1945-46 
period. Tag sales in Oklahoma rose from 
16,160 equivalent tons for 1945-46 to 41,795 
for 1946-47, an increase of 159 per cent. 
The increase for the other 10 States, where 
the tonnage reported is much higher varied 
from 6 per cent for Louisiana to 89 per cent 
for Arkansas. 


(Continued on page 30) 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
CoMPILED BY THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 









































NEW YORK 





504 Merchants Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








JANUARY JuLY-JANUARY 
1947 1946 1945 % OF 1947 1946 1945 
STATE TONS TONS TONS 1946 TONS TONS TONS 
WR SS kG Msc eee aee scum Suis 93,614 80,710 77,677 116 «=. 333,355 288,077 264,309 
PEAR iva scbeoecvascaxe ns 322,218 293,965 262,415 129 848,652 658,596 581,505 
ee er errr 194,895 159,889 161,618 148 485,002 328,739 342,578 
Oo ee ee ne ee errr 200,590 169,643 177,895 109 432,427 397,382 379,126 
PNR SG chop he cx es cds eee 97,233 132,154 122,720 107 639,353 598,854 494,709 
PR tes ctr ccuw bates eS ee be 167,200 123,300 159,750 161 388,100 240,500 290,050 
UI OS oe te eee ete ela 15,483 25,452 21,584 146 117,093 80,133 94,638 
MR Hee ete sot ob eid es cis nice 25,600 13,900 37,200 189 80,300 42,400 70,300 
REO C Le hidiace cs besesee cies 22,650 28,460 41,261 106 150,607 141,684 124,626 
SEES IEE eleva cel sree ik’ cso vese 43,074 51,662 44,610 159 214,934 135,405 113,743 
SPMD cic Sos sek in Seeks oaber ewe 13,350 7,500 4,042 259 41,795 16,160 13,599 
SUE TN io nos buRa abuses pe ees 1,195,907 1,086,635 1,110,772 127 3,731,618 1,927,930 2,769,183 
PT CPL a nich 0 Rew ee Saws se 80,587 83,223 43,550 117 472,220 403,029 313,142 
EE Rta eee Bae cs 55,950 50,150 20,975 122 202,045 164,975 110,060 
EN SCR a amb hielnk kag iciie's nas 67,253 66,570 51,130 127 165,773 130,521 115,164 
DEER COR tSE cCAt ese otek ith suk se 26,890 53,087 27,028 120 147,868 123,113 98,363 
Pe es en Nr es a tt cL 8,788 4,550 7,305 238 51,914 21,830 22,325 
ee ere Tr 239,468 257,580 149,988 123 1,039,820 843,468 659,054 
Ce ee eee re 1,435,375 1,344,215 1,260,760 127 4,771,438 3,771,398 3,428,237 
AGENTS - IMPORTERS - BROKERS 
BRANCHES 
155 E. 44th Street coo a: a Danville Ave. 505 Royeter Building Barnett Bank Building 
Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NEW YORK 


No Sign of Slackening in Demand for All Fertilizer Materials. War Department to Return 
Borrowed Nitrogen. More Chilean Nitrate Expected. Potash Imports from Russia a Possibility. 
Organics Still above Fertilizer Levels. 


Exclusive Correspondence to ‘‘The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, February 14, 1947. 

Markets on all basic agricultural chemicals 
showed a sustained firmness in view of 
continuing abnormal demand from the farmers, 
and there is no indication that the supply 
situation will ease before the spring planting 
season. 

The House Agricultural Sub-Committee 
investigating the shortages of fertilizer mate- 
rials has recommended that exports of ferti- 
lizers be curtailed and that all government 
agencies involved should cooperate fully 
with the fertilizer industry to take care of 
the acute need for fertilizer this year. The 
War Department has announced that it is 
cutting down its fertilizer program and the 
nitrogen borrowed from industry will be 
returned by April. It is also disclosed that 
proper government authority is _ bringing 
pressure to bear for increased imports of 
Chilean nitrates to this country in time fo. the 
spring planting. Additional shipping space 
has been made available for this purpose. 

It has been reported that potash produced 
in the Russian Zone of Germany is available 
for export to this country, but it does not 
appear that supplies from that source can 
be made available for U. S. agriculture during 
the current season. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Production is at near capacity levels, but 
increased supplies have been unable to take 
care of continuing heavy demand. 


Nitrate of Soda 

There is concern in the trade that there 
will be a shortage of this material for spring 
application, and it is hoped that government 
assistance, as indicated above, will tend to 
ease the supply situation. Domestic pro- 
duction is still hampered by lack of raw 
materials. 


Organic Materials ; 
A few reports of spot sales of such items 
as dried blood, tankage and bone meal are 





to be noted, but the majority of fertilizer 
manufacturers are not inclined to contract 
at present prices. South American materials 
continue to go to European markets. 


Superphosphate 
This market is very firm at recently in- 
creased levels, and demand is still in excess 
of supply. Foreign inquiry is active, but 
few exports are to be noted. 


Potash 

Shipments to fertilizer manufacturers are 
holding up in record amounts in spite of 
transportation difficulties. It is felt through- 
out the industry that government allocations 
will be removed by March 31st, but no definite 
announcement of this fact has been issued 
from Washington as yet. Demand for the 
next period is exceedingly heavy with no 
possibility of being satisfied. 


CHARLESTON 


Large Part of Mixed Fertilizer Production Al- 
ready Shipped. All Materials in Very Tight 
_ Supply. Car Shortage Continues. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer” 


CHARLESTON, February 15, 1947. 

It is reported many manufacturers have 
shipped 60 to 70 per cent of their production 
of mixed goods. Production for 1946-47 
in mixed goods is expected to reach a new 
high in spite of material shortages and ship- 
ping difficulties. Organics are in fair supply 
but the bottleneck in materials are mineral 
nitrogen, potash and superphosphate. 


Organics.—Nitrogenous tankage remains 
firm at $6.00 and $4.75 per unit ammonia, 
f.o.b. Mid-western production point, depend- 
ing on the producer. Demand has slackened 
on organics such as vegetable meals as the 
market has weakened further. Peanut meal, 
45 per cent protein, is quoted around $58.00 
bulk in the Southeast. Cottonseed meal is 
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It’s too late to lock the barn door : 
after the horse has been stolen 


Likewise, it is too late to change a faulty ship- 
ping container after the product has been 
packed and shipped. The sure way of protect- 
ing against shipping losses is to be certain of 

















the container before shipping. 


Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks are 





THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, Ohio 


specially designed to protect your products 
against just such shipping losses. CUSTOM BUILT 
Raymond Shipping Sacks are tough, strong, and 
dependable; their Multi-Wall construction in- 
sures adequate protection against handling 
losses, contamination, and moisture. They are 
made in a variety of strengths, sizes, and types, 
printed or plain, pasted or sewn, with valve or 
open mouth. For the utmost in product protec- 
tion, specify Raymond Shipping Sacks. 


SIFT-PROOF! 
DUST-PROOF! 


WATER-RESISTANT! 
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quoted in bulk at around $65.00 for 8 per 
cent and $60.00 for 7 per cent delivered 
Southeastern points. Soybean meal, 41 per 
cent, in bulk is about $65.00 delivered South- 
eastern points. Very little South American 
organic material is being imported for ferti- 
lizer use and the South American market is 
about 10 per cent to 30 per cent higher in 
price than domestic views, depending on the 
material. 

Castor Pomace.—No reported change in the 
price though some re-sale material was recently 
offered at $45.00 to $47.00, f.o.b. New Jersey 
production point. Increased imports of castor 
beans are expected to ease the supply situation 
somewhat in the next few months. 


Hoof Meal.—Demand is light and price is 
around $8.50 per unit ammonia ($10.33 per 
unit N), f.o.b. production point. 

Blood.—Demand is fair to feeders and price 
is nominally $8.00 ($9.72 per unit N), f.o.b. 
New York and Chicago. Fertilizer manu- 
facturers show light demand. 

Tankage.—Wet rendered tankage is nomi- 
nal at around $7.25 per unit ammonia ($8.81 
per unit N), f.o.b. New York. Demand is 
narrow. 


Nitrate of Soda.—Domestic production is 
still hampered by shortage of raw materials. 
Demand is strong and supply short. It is 
reported sizeable quantities will be imported 
in March but shipment of the original alloca- 
tion of 600,000 tons for this year may not be 
completed in time for use this season. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Market is tight 
as supplies remain below demand. Some 
producers in the Birmingham district are 
reported to have raised the price $2.00 to 
$2.50 per ton as of February 1, 1947. 

Ammonium Nitrate—Demand is extremely 
strong and supply inadequate to meet the 
call. Price remains firm at $46.00 f.o.b. 
Sheffield, Alabama, for buyers in the South- 


Manufacturers’ 
Sales Agents 


Ammonia Liquor 3 








fr DOMESTIC 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


HYDROCARBON PRODUCTS CO., INC. } 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


east. West Coast prices range from $63.50 
to $65.00 delivered California points. 

Potash.—Demand is heavy and supply far 
behind due to insufficient production, car 
shortages, delay shipments. 

Super phosphate.—Market remains tight and 
prices vary from 65 cents to 80 cents per unit 
of A.P.A., depending on the point of pro- 
duction and whether a sale is made in con- 
sideration for a purchase of other short 
materials. 

Phosphate Rock.—Car shortages continue 
to delay shipments and demand is strong. 
Prices remain firm. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Fertilizer Supply 20 Per Cent Short of Demand. 
Increase in Chemical Nitrogen Reported. Phos- 
phate Rock Short. 


Exclusive Correspond to “The American Fertilizer” 
PHILADELPHIA, February 15, 1947. 

It is estimated that the fertilizer materials 
supply is about twenty per cent short of 
the requirements for this season, and as 
previously reported Congress is investigating. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Production has 
improved and shipments are moving along, 
but there is still not enough to keep up with 
the demand. The price advance recently 
suggested does not seem to have taken place 
in this area. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Situation remains un- 
changed, with the seasonal demand in excess 
of supply. Arrival of important quantities 
is, however, expected soon. Domestic pro- 
duction continues to be held back by scarcity 
of raw materials. 

Castor Pomice.—This material continues 
to move on contracts, with no _ original 
offerings. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone.—These articles are 
not very freely offered, while on the other 
hand there is an absence of any active buy- 





Anhydrous Ammonia 











ing interest. The general market, ‘though 
mostly nominal, is still quite strong with blood 
quoted at $8.25 to $8.50 per unit of ammonia 
($10.02 to $10.33 per unit N), and tankage 
$7.25 to $8.00 ($8.81 to $9.72 per unit N). 
Bone meal has not been in very ample supply, 
with limited offerings at $65.00 to $75.00. 
While the feeding trade is rather neglecting 
these animal organics in favor of oil cake meals, 
the demand for the latter does not justify 
the market strength shown, and it is thought 
this firmness may be due too increased export 
permits recently issued. 

Fish Scrap.—There is now practically no 
market for this article, although some little 
fish meal appeared this week priced at $135.00 
per ton. 

Phosphate Rock.—The general situation 
remains the same so far as the domestic 
supply is concerned, and superphosphate 
manufacturers continue to call for more rock 
than can possibly be mined and shipped. 

Superphosphat..—Buying situation _is 
definitely tight, with strong demand, and the 
supply still inadequate. 

Poctash—Supply continues short of de- 
mand, and it is feared this condition will not 
improve during the 1946-47 season. 


CHICAGO 


No Fertilizer Organics on Market. Feed Demand 
Continues Strong. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “‘The American Fertilizer" 
CuIcaGo, February 15, 1947. 

No fertilizer tankage or other animal 
organic material has appeared on the market 
during the interim. Inquiry is still quite 
active. 

In feeds wet rendered tankage remains at 
$7.50 to $8.00 per unit ammonia ($9.12 to 
$9.72 per unit N), basis Chicago, and dry 
rendered nominally at $1.40 to $1.54 per 
unit protein, f.o.b. shipping point. Last 
sales of unground blood were at $8.00 to 
$8.25 per unit ammonia ($9.72 to $10.02 per 
unit N) delivered buyers’ plant, dependent 
on freight. 


First Post-war Tankage Imports 
Reach New York 


Within the past two weeks, the first 
shipments of foreign tankage in any sizeable 
quantity were reported as being received at 
the port of New York. One lot of 50 tons 
of dried rendered tankage came from Uruguay, 
while another of about 500 tons was received 
from Argentina. 





ST. REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
are designed to meet a wide range of 
product requirements and plant lay 
outs. Packers are available in a ve 
riety of sizes and types, with filling 
speeds as high as twenty-four 100-Ib. 
bags per minute — with one operator. 
Nearly 400 products — rock products, 
fertilizers, chemicals, foods, and feeds 
—are now being packaged in sturdy, 
low-cost multiwall paper bags. 





SVQ WANUFACTURER 
makes Ug savumgs 


WITH A ST. 


Small manufacturers, as well as large ones, can benefit by 
the economies and efficiency of a St. Regis Packaging System. 

An outstanding example of how successfully the system 
was applied by one small manufacturer is found in the case 
of the Stevens Soap Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
company manufactures soap powder which is used as a gen- 
eral purpose cleaning agent and as an ingredient of abrasive 
cleaners. 

Faced with the high cost of drums being used for packag- 
ing of the powder, and confronted by a shortage of labor, 
the Company installed a labor-saving 100-LS St. Regis 
packer in 1944 and switched to multiwall paper valve bags. 
Here are some of the immediate results: 

@ Container costs dropped from $14 to $2.60 a ton — a sav- 
ing of 81%. 


REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEM 


@ Packaging output, although limited because of material 
shortages, increased from 2,500 to 6,000 Ibs. per hour. 


@ Packaging costs went down 80%. 
@Labor requirements dropped from five to three men. 


® Much valuable storage space was saved by compact Multi- 
walls. 
® Dust was eliminated from the packaging operation. 

So satisfied is the Company with its St. Regis Packaging 
System that it has ordered and received shipment of another 
100-LS packer in anticipation of increased output when 
shortages of ingredients are eliminated. 

Mail this coupon to get the detailed picture story of how 
a St. Regis Packaging System helped this small manufac- 
turer achieve economical and efficient packaging. 


Left: One man operates the St. Regis 100-LS packer. 
Right: Conveyor takes filled bags to loading point. 
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full details regarding “Case History” No. 12, 
outlined above. 
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Lack of Fertilizers Limits World 
Food Output 


World supplies of nitrogenous fertilizer for 
use in 1947 will fall greatly short of the de- 
mand. This shortage, combined with lack 
of sufficient phosphorus and potash supplies, 
will limit production of needed food, ac- 
cording to an appraisal of the world outlook 
for commercial fertilizer in 1946-1947, made 
by the Committee on Fertilizers of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council. 

The report characterizes the shortage of 
nitrogen as most serious and places it at 
761,000 metric tons of nitrogen, or the equiv- 
alent of 3,805,000 metric tons of sulphate of 
ammonia. The deficit of all the fertilizer 
elements, nitrogen, soluble phosphates, and 
potash, is placed at 2,261,000 tons—even 
though world production of fertilizer will 
be some 15 per cent greater than prewar. 
The increase in output has occurred mainly 
in North America, where the use has in- 
creased also. Consequently, import require- 
ments for other regions where output has 
decreased go unsatisfied, though world output 
has grown. 

“Fertilizer shortages will be characteristic 
of the spring season of 1947, and the struggle 
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AMERICAN POTASH and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


New York City 


122 East 42nd St. 
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Branch Offices 
214 Walton Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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between countries to obtain larger supplies, 
particularly of nitrogen, will continue into 
the next year and possibly for several years,” 
the committee states. 

The membership of the Committee on 
Fertilizers includes representatives from Aus- 
tralia-New Zealand, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, 
Norway, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The chairman is G. J. Callister of 
Canada. 

The Committee reports that the deficit 
in fertilizers for the current year is the 
largest since the war started, despite the 
fact that world output has increased over 
prewar. “Chiefly the causes are,”’ the report 
states, ‘‘(1) demand for fertilizers of liberated 
and starving countries, for so long deprived 
of supplies necessary to maintain soil fer- 
tility, has increased even more greatly than 
the output; (2) the lower postwar output of 
nitrogen in Europe, especially Germany, 
which has raised the demand for imports; 
(3) higher farm income in some countries 
enabling farmers to purchase more fertilizers; 
and (4) everywhere a keen sense of moral 
obligation to feed hungry peoples 

“To lessen the shortages and _ alleviate 
their effects, the Committee has emphasized 








MURIATE 
and SULPHATE 
of POTASH 


Plant foods are urgently needed 
to grow the crops which feed our 
nation and our armed forces. 







Our plant at Trona, Calif., is © 
2perating at capacity io provide 
supplies of these essential plant 
foods, and other materials nooded 
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Whatever your bulk material handling 
eres problem may be, there is a Hough Tractor 
-  & smell 10% cv. ft.” Ae Shovel to meet your needs. Hough Shovels 


' adapted for congested areas. Fast maneuverable. are the practical, economical method of 

OR re ee ee "handling bulk materials—in box cars, bins 
or storage piles — for inter-plant or intra- 
plant transporation — for year *round use 
and utility. 

Now with rising labor and production 
costs, Hough Shovels are the logical answer 
to lower operating expense. A sound invest- 
ment that will pay its way every day. 


Hough Tractor Shovels are soundly 
engineered, sturdily built and practically 
designed — based on more than 25 years of 
experience in materials handling, and back- 
ed by a world wide distributor organization. 


SEND for complete information .. . 
on Hough material 
handling equip- 
ment. There is a 
Hough sales-service 
distributor near you. 
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increasing output by rehabilitating plants 
and facilities capable of producing and dis- 
tributing fertilizers and has recommended 
allocations for equitable distribution of the 
fertilizers available to importing countries. 

“For the current year unanimous agree- 
ments have been reached between the mem- 
bers of the Committee on recommendations 
for allocation of more than 13,000,000 metric 
tons of phosphate rock: and some 9,600,000 
metric tons of actual plant nutrients. Co- 
operative action between countries has been 
completely attained. However, there is 
developing an increasing desire by producers 
to sell in permanent markets which do not 
always coincide with the areas of greatest 
need: thus new problems may arise in future 
attempts to distribute fertilizers equitably 
to over 100 claimant countries. 

“Alive to the need for freeing world trade 
in fertilizers from all artificial restrictions 
as soon as possible, the Committee has rec- 
ommended that rock phosphates becoming 
available after January 1, 1947, be un- 
allocated, since the supply of this item is 
improving. To what extent the work of the 
Committee in recommending allocations 
should be carried on after June 30, 1947, 
might well be considered in the near future. 

“The production of phosphate rock and 
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= Bee” grinds every grindable fertili ee 
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requirements. 
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potash, and to a lesser degree of soluble 
phosphates, have improved during the present 
year in relation to demand. The lack of 
international allocations might not affect the 
distribution of these materials, particularly 
of phosphate rock, to a serious degree in 
1947-48. 

“The equitable distribution of nitrogen in 
1947-48, however, is a much more difficult 
problem. From the point of view of pro- 
duction, the three groups comprising the 
more than 100 claimant countries, are very 
different in relation to their ability to secure 
fertilizer supplies. The 5 countries having 
excess nitrogen, and the 12 countries having 
an excess of other fertilizer materials, in 
the absence of a system of world allocations, 
will be in a much better trading position to 
secure their quota of fertilizers than the other 
nations who must depend almost entirely on 
the 17 major exporting nations for their 
supplies.”’ 


Farm System Decides 
Fertilizer Needs 


‘“‘How much fertilizer should J use in grain 
and livestock systems of farming?”’ is a com- 
mon question being asked agronomists at 
Purdue University, Indiana, this winter. 

G. P. Walker, extension agronomist, bases 
his answer on results obtained from the long- 
time operation cf these two systems on two 
Purdue experimental fields. In the livestock 
system on the Soils and Crops Farm located 
near Lafayette, 300 pounds of 2-12-12 fer- 
tilizer on wheat and 100 pounds of 0-12-12 
in the hill for corn in combination with eight 
tons of manure has produced an average of 
78 bushels of corn and 40 bushel of wheat 
per acre during the past six years, in a rota- 
tion of corn, wheat and clover. The same 
amounts of 2-12-20 fertilizer with manure 
have produced yields averaging 90 bushels 
of corn and 30 bushels of wheat per acre in 
the same rotation on the gray silt loam soil 
of the Jennings County Experiment Farm 
neat North Vernon. 

In the livestock system of farming, all the 
phosphate and about 55 to 60 per cent of all 
the potash removed in the harvested crops 
have been returned to the soil. The profits 
over costs, during this period, have been 
larger from these treatments than from any 
which restored less phosphate and potash to 
the soil. 

In a straight grain system of farming, corn, 
soybeans and wheat (with sweet clover inter- 
crop), the agronomist points out that on the 
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Pp ROMPT, efficient handling of orders for Interna- 
tional Phosphate Rock is as characteristic of 
International service as is the quality of the product 


itself. 


That is one reason why more International Phos- 
phates than any other are used by industry and 
agriculture in America, why International has been 
forced by world wide demand to establish foreign 


offices to supply export markets. 


Buyers know from long experience that they can 
depend on International for large production ca- 
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pacity, for high grade Phosphates which meet speci- 
fications, for efficient service facilities and for the 


habit of making good on its deliveries. 


International has extensively mechanized its 
Phosphate Rock mining operations and is increasing 
its Florida production more than 1,000,000 tons 
in 1947. 


As a result, International will be better equipped 
than ever before to supply the essential Phosphates 
which play a vital part in the quantity and quality 
of food crops in America and throughout the world: 


. PHOSPHATE Divisio 
and 
Tennessee Phosphate Rock 
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Lafayette farm, yields averaging 76 bushels 
of corn, 30 bushels of soybeans and 36 bushels 
of wheat per acre were produced during the 
same period. The fertilizer used was 300 
pounds of 3-12-12 on wheat, 100 of 0-12-12 
in the corn hill, 60 pounds of potash plowed 
under for corn and 20 pounds of nitrogen 
broadcast on wheat in April. Under this 
system of fertilization the equivalent of all 
the phosphate and potash removed in the 
harvested grains was also returned to the 
soil. and likewise produced larger returns over 
costs than were obtained from comparative 
studies where lesser amounts of fertilizer 
were applied. 


Coens eee snes 


Record Year in Soil Conservation 


Record accomplishment the past fiscal year 
in putting conservation work on United States 
farmland was cited by Chief H. H. Bennett 
of the Soil Conservation Service in his an- 
nual report to Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson. 

Also significant in the 1945-1946 conser- 
vation year was the fact that the last of the 
48 states enacted laws providing for organiza- 
tion of farmer-voted and farmer-managed 
soil conservation districts through which these 
soil and water-saving practices are being 
applied, or for working arrangements of 
similar nature. 

Pointing out that the Service has set 
itself the task of doing twice as much con- 
conservation work in the current fiscal year 
as was done last year, Dr. Bennett explained: 

“This means that if we are successful we 
will establish combined practices on more 
than 30 million acres of farm land during the 
fiscal year of 1947, in comparison with almost 
16 million acres covered in the fiscal year 
1946. It means that by July, 1947, the total 


acreages of farm and ranch land in the 
United States covered by complete soil and 
water conservation farming programs will be 
around the 115-million-acre mark. A corre- 
sponding increase is expected in the prepa- 
ration of conservation farm plans which must 
precede application of measures to the 
land.” 

The 102,293 such plans prepared at the 
request of soil conservation district farmers 
and ranchers last year—affecting more than 
25 million acres—brought to better than half 
a million the number of these acre-by-acre 
farm plans drawn up by the farmer and tech- 
nician according to the needs and capa- 
bilities of the land. By June 30, 1946, the 
report showed, about 156 million acres thus 
had been planned in districts or under dem- 
onstration programs before districts were 
first formed in 1937; and 861% million acres 
had been treated with needed combinations 
of practices for permanent erosion control 
and water conservation. 

The extent of farm land protected by some 
of the major practices at the end of the fiscal 
year is shown in these totals: 914 million 
acres of contour cultivation, more than 24% 
million acres each of cover crops and strip 
cropping and 914 million acres of crop residue 
management, 334,000 miles of terraces built, 
almost a million acres of farm drainage, 241% 
million acres of range properly stocked and 
almost 4 million acres of range and pasture 
seeded, 3 million acres of farm woodland 
improvement, 48,000 farm and ranch ponds 
built, a quarter of a million acres of tree 
planting, and hundreds of thousands of acres 
of conservation farm irrigation work done. 

Conceding that the goal of doubling con- 
servation production in 1947 over 1946 is 
high, the Soil Conservation Service chief said: 

‘“‘But we believe it is necessary. The work 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. ‘ 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio = No. Weymouth, Mass. 
porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of hidiheaine Md. Detroit, Mich. Pensecole, Fla. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N.Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
of Ammonia is Raw Bone Meal ’ Steamed Carteret,N.J. Havana, Cubs Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cayce, S.C. Henderson, me — wie 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Montgomery, 1\0, eaup tlie 04 3. 





: bec, Can. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Pinoy org Pane ay 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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lexandria, Va. | Columbia, S.C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Savannah, Ga. 
Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. Spartanburg, S.C. 
Charleston, S.C. Henderson,N.C. Norfolk, Va. Wilmington, N. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. 
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of stabilizing our farm land is vital to the 
national welfare, and must move ahead with 
even greater speed, for it has been too long 
retarded . . . Finally, with the aid of this 
new technique (soil conservation districts and 
conservation farming), the American farm- 
ers are definitely turning the tide; we are 
winning the fight against the greatest com- 
mon enemy to productive land—uncontrolled 
soil erosion.” 

He likened the average American farm to 
a patient beset with a complication of dis- 
eases, many of which are beyond the powers 
of “home doctoring,” or even of the general 
practitioner. Specialists are needed, he said; 
and these specialists are technicians of the 
Service assigned to the districts, at the dis- 
trict supervisors’ request, to help diagnose 
and treat ailing land. There were 1,637 scil 
conservation districts reported at the close 
of the fiscal year. They covered more than 
883 million acres and nearly 4 million farms. 

Cautioning that half-way measures or 
““quick”’ erosion methods do not actually con- 
trol erosion, but in many cases only aggravate 
it, Dr. Bennett defined real soil conservation 
as proper use and care of the land so that it 
will produce the greatest amounts of products 
most needed while at the same time protecting 
the land from loss of productivity. 

“Where it has been practiced,’’ he reported 
“soil conservation farming has resulted in at 
least a 20 per cent increase in production per 
acre, aS an average. It has provided a prac- 
tical guide to greater crop diversification and 
has, as a matter of record, resulted in greater 
diversification. It has meant increased in- 
come to the farmer and savings in seed, fertil- 
izer, labor, and power. It has acccunted for 
a high degree of land protection, even under 
the pressure of intensified wartime production. 

“It has provided the farmer and ranchman 
with a practical, physical guide for shifts in 
the type or intensity of production that may 
become wise in the years ahead in order to 
meet possible changes in the price and demand 
for farm commodities.” , 

Emphasizing that “only with real soil con- 
servation can we have permanently productive 
land for a permanent agriculture capable of 
supporting a permanent nation,” and that 
“there are no short cuts, no panaceas, no 
alternatives to effective soil conservation,” 
Dr. Bennett concluded: 

“It is because of the experience our engi- 
neers and other technicians have had in apply- 
ing complete conservation programs to 86,- 
000,000 acres of land that we face with 
confidence the task of greatly increasing our 
(conservation) production in 1947.” 


Fertilizer Pays Good Return 
on Corn 


Woodrow Lancaster, Gibson County, Ten- 
nessee, farmer, ‘“‘bought’”’ 37 bushels of corn 
at 30 cents per bushel, and 53 bushels at 43 
cents last year, says T. R. Wingo, Gibson 
County Agent. The “buying’’ was done with 
fertilizer, Wingo explains, presenting figures 
to show that the fertilizer paid for itself with 
a nice profit left. 

Lancaster gave a corn growing demonstra- 
tion on three acres. One acre as a check plot 
was left unfertilized. One of the fertilized 
acres was given a plow-down treatment of 500 
pounds of nitrate of soda, and 500 pounds of 
3-9-6 fertilizer. Two hundred pounds of 
3-9-6 was used as a starter in the row at 
planting time. The total cost of fertilizer on 
this acre was $23.15, and the yield was 109.44 
bushels. 

The second acre was given a row applica- 
tion of 400 pounds of 4—12-4, and 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda as side dressing. The ferti- 
lizer cost was $11.30, and the yield was 93.33 
bushels. 

On the unfertilized check acre, Lancaster 
received a yield of 56.11 bushels. Thus, the 
county agent points out, on one acre he re- 
ceived a 37.22 bushel increase at the rate of 
30 cents per bushel; and on the other acre he 
received an increase of 53.33 bushels for 43 
cents per bushel. And, it is pointed out, this 
is not taking into account the carry-over value 
of the fertilizer. 


— —. —__. —. ——. 


Potash Shortage Should End 
in 1948 


With some progress being made in in- 
creasing German production and exports of 
potash, the world supply is moving toward 
a balance with demand in 1948, the committee 
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Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of Boron in the soil 
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on fertilizers, International Emergency Food 
Council reported recently. 

Proposed export of 510,000 metric tons 
K:,0 from Germany is the chief problem in 
the potash program, the committee said, 
adding that progress is being made in ship- 
ping this tonnage. 

The distribution of phosphate rock and 
soluble phosphates is said, and with progress 
being made in restoring German and Japanese 
manufacturing capacity for soluble phosphates, 
release of phosphates from international 
allocation next year “‘might cause no par- 
ticular disturbance in world markets.” 

The committee made no recommendations 
for future allocation of phosphates and 
potash, but indicated that supplies in 1947-- 
48 may be sufficient to permit free trading 
in these materials. 

Present world production of these mate- 
rials has increased substantially over the 
1936-39 average. Pre-war output of phosphate 
rock was 12,192,000 metric tons compared 
with a 1946-47 estimate of 13,687,000 tons. 
Soluble phosphates production increased from 
3,530,000 metric tons P2O; to an estimated 
4,198,000 tons, and potash from 2,735,000 
metric tons to 2,856,000 tons. 

Nevertheless, increased world demands 
have created a shortage this year of 1,114,000 
metric tons of soluble phosphate, 1,183,000 
tons of phosphate rock and 386,000 tons of 
potash K:O, the committee said. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, 1946 


Production of by-product sulphate of am- 
monia during 1946 amounted to 643,764 
tons, according to the preliminary figures of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. This is a decrease 
of 120,000 tons from the 1945 output of 
764,293 tons, and is due entirely to the loss 
of production from the steel, coal and railroad 
strikes during the first half of the year. Pro- 


duction during February and May of 28,576 
and 31,359 tons respectively was less than 
half the normal tonnage to be expected 
during these months. 

By-product ammonia liquor showed a 
smaller drop than sulphate, from 27,607 tons 
NH; in 1945 to 24,997 tons in 1946. 

During December, 1946, production and 
sales of sulphate of ammonia were 57,117 
and 58,842 tons respectively, with stocks 
on hand totaling 33,398 tons at the end of the 
year. The figures for December and for 1946 
production are as follows: 


Sulphate of Ammonia 





Ammonia _ Liquor 
Tons Tons NHs 

Production 

December, 1946............ 57,117 2,214 

November, 1946........... 59,294 2,438 

December, 1945............ 63,478 2,314 
Sales 

December, 19460... .. 2.65. 58,842 2,214 

November, 1946. ........... 69,045 2,112 

December, 1945............ 57,689 2,072 
Stocks on Hand 

December 31, 1946......... 33,398 641 

November 30, 1946......... 35,389 805 

December 31, 1945......... 32,375 854 


PRODUCTION, 1946 
Sulphate of Ammonia 











Ammonia Liquor 
Tons Tons NH; 

BRE sented AN aie sae 43,523 2,074 
oe ene em eres 28,576 1,641 
PRI as eka ae Pee 61,187 2,291 
ONT SP earch taro 47,222 2,051 
SR eet Re Ss 31,359 1,466 
ON ee ees eee 54,633 1,869 
EY reas Pee Rance e 64,865 2,158 
RRIEE Sins vivicws opts Keo kaa 65,251 2,231 
SSPREMIIDES coal a. <a m.sieen' oe orate 64,074 2,240 
COL TS Ar aeons aes: © Si Seth 66,663 2,318 
DUIS A cee os Peis ements 59,294 2,438 
DEES. ..hs6o 1. sss .aes ee IAY 2,214 
Sctel, 9986... weee. 643,764 24,997 
DURE, BORO: siawee dion sas 764,293 27,607 
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KNOW .-.--- 
-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 





No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 
Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


CAC 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos- 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE ] 
$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 


TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 
WITH ORDER. 
Special quotations 1900 Chestnut St. :: PHILADELPHIA 
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JANUARY TAG SALES 
(Continued from page 14) 


Midwestern sales were 23 percent more than 
a year ago. Tag sales in Kansas increased 
more proportionately than in any of the other 
4 Midwestern States but the equivalent 
tonnage reported for Kansas is still far below 
that reported for any of the other 4 States. 
Tag sales, in equivalent tons, for Indiana 
during the first 7 months of the current fiscal 
year increased 17 per cent over sales for the 
similar 1945-46 period; sales for Missouri 
were 20 per cent higher, sales for Illinois were 
22 per cent higher and sales for Kentucky 
were 27 per cent higher than for July— 
January 1945-46. 


VIRGINIA FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS 
(Continued from page 9) 


seeding time with corn and a similar amount 
put down at the cecond cultivation is a good 
practice. Twenty-five pounds of nitrogen at 
seeding time and 25 pounds applied about 
February 15 produced excellent wheat yields. 


Source of Phosphorus for Dunmore Pastures 
John D. Pendleton 


A study of herbage at Blacksburg on a 
Dunmore silt loam as influenced by various 
sources of phosphorus showed the following 
order of efficiency, (basis of P2O; equivalent) : 
dicalcium phosphate, superphosphate, triple 
superphosphate, basic slag, tricalcium phos- 
phate and raw rock phosphate. This data 
was published in Technical Bulletin No. 80. 

A related project, on Emory silt loam at 
the Southwest Virginia Field Station (Wash- 
ington County), brought out the fact that 
limed plots gave a more desirable herbage 
than the unlimed and that triple super- 
phosphate proved superior, followed by the 





























other sources of phosphate in this order: 
dicalcium phosphate, raw rock phosphate, 
basic slag, superphosphate and _ tricalcium 
phosphate. 


Soil Fertility Studies in TVA Area of Virginia 
| 
John D. Pendleton 


Coeburn silt loam soil demonstrated a 
marked response to lime and fertilizer treat- 
ment in an experiment in Wise County to 
determine the nutrient requirements of pas- 
tures. In 1945, an increase in yield of 1943.9 
pounds of air-dry hay was obtained from the 
use of one ton of ground limestone applied 
in 1940 and again in 1944. The application 
of 300 pounds of a 12-36-12 fetrilizer per 
acre per year with lime over a five-year period 
surpassed any other treatment during the 
same years. The most striking result was 
the superiority of the pasture on the treat- 
metns receiving lime over those receiving 
no lime. 


Triplephosphate, Potash and Lime 
John D. Pendleton 


Starting in 1939 on pastures in Tazewell 
County, the work involved the application 
of different rates of triple superphosphate 
with and without potash and lime. From 200 
to 1600 pounds of triple superphosphate per 
acre were put down on Carbo silt loam and 
Hayter fine sandy loam. The most marked 
results to come from this experiment so far 
is the superior sod of desirable grasses, 
Kentucky blue, redtop, timothy and meadow 
fescue and white clover grown where the 
1600 pounds of triple superphosphate was 
applied. Lime and potash were especially 
effective with low rates of superphosphate on 
the Hayter experiment. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Isl. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

St. Regis Paper Ce , New York City. 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
MclIver & Son. Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C, 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regie Paper Co., New York City. 
Unior Special Machine Co., Chicago, III. 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacke 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


BONE BLACK 


American Agricultural Chemica! Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asbcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City. 
Bradiey & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago. Il. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potaeh and Chem. Corp., New York City. 


BROKERS 
Ashersft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ge, 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Schmalts, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 


BUCKETS—for Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, 11]. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. 1., Wilmington, Del. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International: Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11) 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baitimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
American Limestone Co., Knoxviile, Tenn. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkineon Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Hl. 


CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Cu., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. j., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals and Chemical Corporation, Chicago. !1) 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S. C, 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
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HOPPERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Worke, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemica} Co., New York City. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LIMESTONE 
American Agricultural Chemical Cc., New York City. 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mcelver & Son, Aiex. M.. Charlesto:., S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ll. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston ,Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 
Hough Co., The frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The. East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Grinding and Pulverizing 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Sackett & Sons Co.. The A. j., Baltimore. Md. 


Sedberry, Irc. J. B., Franklin, Tenn. and Utica, N. Y. 


Stedman's Founary and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, Tne, Tast Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Hayward Company, The, New York City. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MACHINER Y—Mirxing, Screening and Bagging 

Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 

MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 


MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Worke, The, East Point, Ga. 

MANGANESE SULPHATE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

MIXERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works. Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Clic:nical Co., °'ew York City. 
NITRATE OF SODA—Continued 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Auilanta, Ga 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Bradley & Baker, New Yor City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemica! C:rporation, Chicago, II 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charlestor. 'S.‘C. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicazo, Ill. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANI‘: MATER‘AL 
American Agricultural * ‘hemical C’-; New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Wo: '':,-Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson C». :Atlanta; (72. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., Wi4 Yor €nty. 
Bradley & Baker, New “*t% - ‘ty. 
DuPont de Nemours @ €4.5 ‘1uington, Del. 
Huber & Company, “iew VY. City. 
International Miner - ‘ it Corporation, Chicago, IN. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., «;ielesion, S. C. .«; 
NOZZLES—Spray ; 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Piiilade!phia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK ; 
American Agricultura! Chem cal Co. New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atianta, Ga. 
Ashcraft.Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, Ne:+ York City. 
International Minerals é Chemical Corporation, Chicago, LIL 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Ruhm, H. D., Mount Pleasant, Tenn. 
Sehmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Vc. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Utility Works, The, East :’oint, Ga. 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Huber & Company, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ll 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City. 
Potash Co. of America, New York City. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City. 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mig. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Sackett & Sons Co., Tne A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
ROUGH AMMONIATES 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 
Bradley & Baker, New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., Ine., New York Ciry. 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, M4. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
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Sackett & Sons Ce., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundzy and MagtWorks, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga, 


SEPARATORS—air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


SPRAYS—Acid Changbers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


uc 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

American Agricultural Chemica], Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer'Wporks, Atlanta, Ga. 

Asncraft-Wilkinson “ ., Atlanta <a. 

Baker & Bro., H. J... New York sy, 

Bradley & Baker, New; York C: 

Huber & Company, New York . sy. 

Hydrocarbon Products Ce:) >": York City. 

Mciver & Son, Alex. Msx,)}Obar' ston; S. C 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago; ik 
SULPHUR ss soins!’ els: 

Ashcraft-Wi!kinson Co.}Aft*1, .a, Ga: 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City. 
SULPHURIC ACID 

American Agricultural Chenrical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemiéal Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 

Tampa, Fla. sit 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp:,’Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

Davison Chemical Corporation,’ Baltimore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, III. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 

Tampa, Fla. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 


Tampa, Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City. 

Bradley & Baker, New York City. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. 
UREA 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
UREA-AMMONIA LIQUOR 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del. 
VALVES ; 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 


Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., 

New York City.......... ial Svaveiotasoiaiaieiaieio: o/s siete ae 
American Limestone Co., Knoxville, Tenn.........34 
American Potash and Chemical Corp.. New York 

_ SE eae ee FE 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga.............— 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga......Front Cover 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City.... 9 ......— 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. ..........006- 3 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa ...........— 
Bradley & Baker, New York City................14 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill..........+00- sialgicieiselereaae 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City......— 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wilmington, Del.. — 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio ........— 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga........... 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.............34 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va.,.. — 


Hayward Company, The, New York City......... 
Hough Co., The Frank G.,Libertyville, lll.........21 
Huber Co., L. W., New York City........ ae eeeee 


Hydrocarbon Products Co., New York City........17 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 


CLV EEO I aE BSS ene eee Ses ee aoweu 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio........... eiceier slo ee 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa............- uae 
Mcl ver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C..........27 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, Minn..— 
Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La........... oR: 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.......34 
Potash Co. of America, New York City....3rd Cover 


Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio........-- Ae) 
Ruhn, H. D., Columbia, Tenn...... BY ashe tasStiana: 8 $ 34 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md... ..30 
Schmaltz, Jos. H., Chicago, Ill. .......sccescceees 34 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky......-. seeesseee S 
Sedberry, Inc., J. B., Franklin, Tenn. and Utica N. Y.. .22 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga....... ies ie 


Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo........--- 
Stedman’s Foundry and Machine Works, eee” 
HMC gore acai ccetes alatorctnvaiescre a cisiccoxstaresiere\ee sieies cskar 


St. Regis Paper Co., New York City...... pocclee as 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. .....---- _ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City....... = 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, Ill... Back Cover 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
TARA ECE LS eso avo) sos acoralec cians aieies st eeeeceeesss 27 
United States Potash Co., New York City . ..2nd Cover 
Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga......---- re. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va... .— 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md.......---- 34 
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SAMUEL D. KEIM 
1343 ARCH STREET 
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MONARCH SPRAYS — 
HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class “‘K" Clam Shell for se- 
vi vere superphosphate digging and handling. 
5 . THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 
“Non-Clog” Nossies ——— 


and Steel, and 
Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


sony wankers ana’pune” | | GASCOYNE, & CO.,INC. 
Cheniine ani y en 


Public Weighers and Samplers 
semua ton a ~ vata ra. | | 27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 




















SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. H. D. RUHM 


of Fertiliser Materials and Phosphate 
Rock. ‘Smeal Chemiats fo oe 


ts for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Phosphate Consultant 
Association. Official Weigher and Sampler for the Na- 
Cottonseed Products Association at 


vannah; 
Chemists for National Cottonseed Products poo ng 305 W. 7th Street 
115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. COLUMBIA TENNESSEE 


ree 


v 
WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 
ial BALTIMORE 2, MD. 



































Tankage : 
Blood South 
Bone : La Salle 


All ; Street 
Ammoniates CHICAGO 





“It’s a Dolomite” 


LIMESTONI is 


| American Limestone Company _ | 
Knoxville, Tenn. 




















‘= We believe you know that PCA is doing two 
Tas) olelacelilmiillale tia rele koh AEE 


1—Making every effort to give you best pos- 


sible quality and service. 


2—Looking ahead to the time when we can 


give you even better service. 


We appreciate your business, your confidence 
and your patience. We know what your diffi- 
culties are today. We hope you appreciate 
ours. We look forward with confidence to 


future years of pleasant business relationship. 





POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 50 Broadway. New York, N.Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE... First National Bank Bidg,, Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE (Or-Valeii-1amsielirolial-am-r- Tale. er.) 


CLASS 20500 

Here is a complete, 
engineered unit that meets 
every requirement for 
many fertilizer plants. 
Choice of controls, con- 
veyors, and sewing heads. 
For information on this. and 
other Union Specia! units, 
ask for Bulletin No. 200. 


Union Special pioneered the 

use of filled bag closing machines in the fertilizer 

industry by building equipment especially designed to do the job 

better ... faster ... more economically. TODAY Union Special is your best 
assurance against rising costs .. . tight pro- 

duction schedules . . . and plant interruptions. Take advantage of Union 
Special’s long experience in solving filled bag closing 

problems. Union Special Machine Company, 412 N. Franklin 

St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Union Special 


Originators of Filled Bag Closing Machines. - 
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